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1915 which announced that all goods of enemy
destination, origin, or ownership would be detained.
This involved a far-reaching extension of the right
to seize contraband, but was justified as a reprisal.
As Mr. Balfour said in an article in The Times
(29 March 1915): 'If the rules of warfare are to
bind one belligerent and leave the other free, they
cease to mitigate suffering; they only load the dice
in favour of the unscrupulous.'
The third British reprisal was the air raid upon
Freiburg i. Br. on 14 April 1917, in which a num-
ber of civilians were killed. This was announced
to be a reprisal for the torpedoing of the hospital
ships Gloucester Castle and Asturias. 'It was
intended,' Lord Curzon explained in the House of
Lords on 2 May 1917, 'as a deterrent to prevent the
enemy from repeating his crimes against humanity.*
Of these three reprisals it may be said that the
two first were essential steps in winning the war.
If Germany had been allowed to carry on her poison-
gas and submarine warfare without retaliation by
Great Britain, she would thereby have obtained
an advantage which would have made the difference
between defeat and victory. Whether or not the
third reprisal proved of any practical value is doubt-
ful.
The threat of reprisals was also exercised by the
British Government on a number of other occasions.
Thus when the Germans executed Captain Fryatt
in 1915, the Prime Minister's statement that re-
taliatory steps would be taken in the future if the
Germans continued such acts was sufficient to stop
further judicial murders. Similarly when in 1917